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_ How much is your “share” of the Meeting’s financial 


_ As the recession drags on, I hear Friends everywhere expressi 
- concern about finances: concern for their own well-being, for B 


_ days. Some questions to consider: 
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Dear Friends- 


Summer has arrived! It’s likely that I will have already seen 
many of you at IMYM by the time this issue reaches you. I look 
forward to visiting with other Friends at NPYM and PYM in 
July and August. For those of you who can’t be there but would: 
like to follow along, I will be blogging live daily from all three 
Yearly Meeting sessions. Visit westernfriend.org to see photos 
and hear what the gatherings are up to! 


I’m very excited to dedicate a few pages of this issue to 
bringing you the briefest of previews of our upcoming book on 
Friends’ experiences of the Divine (also known by the working 
title, By Any Name.) Friends had many wonderful things to 
share in written and artistic form; I can hardly wait to make 
the finished book available to you all. While it may happen this 
summer, it is more likely the book will be completed this fall. 


In addition to sunshine and burgeoning gardens, summer 
brings many of us some spare time for reading. You'll note 
there’s an expanded offering of book reviews this issue to 

help you connect with some really great reads. And for those 
of you who, like me, spend summer traveling, there are two 
stories from afar—Ann Hardt’s reflections on an historic peace 
gathering in Philadelphia, and Lucretia Humprey’s story of a 
lifelong relationship with Sierra Leone. Both remind us of the 
challenges of working for peace, and the incredible rewards 
such work brings to everyone involved. 


Those of you curious to learn more about IMYM’s Spiritual 

Formation program can look forward to the July issue. I 

promise it will be worth the wait. 
ZF 

In the Light, 503-956-4709 
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Money Matters 


their Meeting budgets, and for their communities at large. I © 
would like to hear how your Meeting is dealing with mney the 


responsibilities, and how is that figure determined? 


Id like to hear from you! Email me or send a letter to 8338 
vain Os aS Tein aS Delenees 
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Pacific Yearly Meeting gathers once again at beautiful Walker Creek Ranch July 27th to August 1st. One 

of the concerns PYM has been seasoning this year is a proposal to hire a year-round youth coordinator 

to assist those in the yearly meeting with youth and children’s programming at the monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly meeting levels. A subcommittee of PYM’s Ministry and Oversight Committee facilitated the 
seasoning process and drafted recommendations and a proposal, which were presented to Representatives 
Committee in February. The full proposal, which includes a complete job description and timeline, is 
available online at www.pacificyearlymeeting.org; what follows is a synopsis of the proposal. 


he hiring of a paid Youth Coordinator (YC) would 

be a significant step for Pacific Yearly Meeting. 
This individual would be the first paid employee 
of PYM and thus would create significant change 
within the Yearly Meeting. However, given the 
needs expressed by the youth community, attrition 
rates and dwindling resources within the Society of 
Friends, and the potential for this Youth Coordinator 
to serve as a connective link between individuals and 
Monthly Meetings/Worship Groups within PYM in 
new and exciting ways, we feel this is an important 
and critical step in maintaining the vitality of Friends 
and Pacific Yearly Meeting. 


Because this is a new role and overall effort by this 
organization, there is much the Coordinator and 
Supervisory Committee would continue to define. 


Recommendations. 


Given our research of other organizations, feedback 
from meetings and seasoning within the committee, 
we found unity on many aspects of the position: 


1, It is clear to us that this is a full-time role. In 
addition to coordinating a minimum of six youth 
gatherings per year (one large one before and during 
PYM’s Annual Session, two Southern California 
Quarterly Meeting (SCQM) gatherings and three 
College Park Quarterly Meeting (CPQM) gatherings), 
many Meetings and individuals expressed the hope 
that the Youth Coordinator will spend time visiting 
Monthly Meetings and Worship Groups within PYM 
to help provide them with resources to connect with 
their youth and/or get more people involved with 
youth within PYM. 


2. Given that this role is so new, we also recommend 
that this person focus first on the youth of Monthly 
Meetings and Worship Groups within the contiguous 
U.S., and grow their involvement with Hawaii, 
Mexico City, and Guatemala over time. 


3. We recommend this person be supervised 

by a Supervisory Committee that will consist 

of individuals across the Yearly Meeting and a 
Supervisor, who would serve as an ex officio member 
of the Committee. 


4. In addition, we recommend that this person have 
a Mentor/Elder who, with the Supervisor and the 
Supervisory Committee, would not only provide 
vital oversight but, importantly, provide a support 
mechanism for the Youth Coordinator . 


5. Lastly, because we recommend that this position 
be funded by increased assessments to Monthly 
Meetings, it is vital that this role is infused with 

a spirit of connectivity with Monthly Meetings. 
Whoever occupies it needs to understand that they 
work for every member of Yearly Meeting, and every 
Monthly Meeting (MM)/Worship Group (WG) needs 
to see the work they’re doing. 


Given the steps needed to prepare for the position, 
hiring a YC before the end of the current fiscal year 
is unlikely. If the position is approved at PYM’s 2009 
Annual Session, the increase in assessments (and 
therefore funding for the position) would begin in 
the 2009-2010 fiscal year. 


Proposed ActionItems........ 


¢ We propose an increase in assessments to 
approximately $67 per member. One option would 
allow Meetings who cannot pay the full assessment 
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to appeal to Finance Committee for a wavier. 


* We recommended that Quarterly meetings be 
formally invited to participate. 


* We recommend that a Supervisor be appointed by 
an ad hoc committee. 


* We recommend that Finance Committee set up a 
reserve fund for donations. 


The subcommittee defines “youth” as those between 
the ages of 12 and 35—the lower age limit of the 
Junior Yearly Meeting to the upper age limit of 
Young Friends. Using the directories for PYM’s 

two Quarterly Meetings, they counted a total of 

345 youth in the two quarterly meetings, and an 
additional 33 in Hawaii and isolated worship groups. 


Because many meetings in the directories list 

only the names and not the ages of children, and 
many Young Friends are not identified as such in 
directories, the committee believes this number to be 
low. They estimate there are roughly 400 youth who 
would be served by the Youth Coordinator position. 


UNTO EOTICCEIIS pa guissckcuiesie ss serns'e 


Friends have expressed concerns about how having 
a hired staff person will change the structure/nature 
of PYM and its relation with Monthly Meetings. This 
is a concern that is beyond the scope of the Youth 
Coordinator Subcommittee. However, it is expected 
that the position will serve monthly meetings as well 
as Quarterly and Yearly Meeting. 


How can having a full time youth coordinator help 
provide greater consistency in care of our youth, and 
the highest level of safety? 


Is hiring a youth coordinator the first place to start 
with hiring staff, or should a secretary, or support 
staff person be hired first? 


The following queries were generated by the 
subcommittee, both before and over the course of 
conversations with Friends. They may be useful to 
Friends still considering the proposal, or to Friends 
in other Yearly Meetings considering how to better 
serve their youth. 


What would you like to see a Youth Coordinator do? 
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What would be the best way for the coordinator to 
serve your Meeting? 


Tf you do not have youth in your Meeting/Worship 
Group, how would you like the Youth Coordinator 
to stay connected to your Meeting/Worship Group? 


How could a full time or 3/4 time Youth 
Coordinator facilitate your Meeting’s desire to have 
teens active in your Meeting? i 


What are the hiring, oversight and firing processes? 


How much are we willing to pay for salary, benefits 
and travel expenses for the YC? 


Are we willing to increase Monthly Meeting 
assessments? How much? 


Program [deas’s adiaidleaa erin fe eisreee conb y 


The subcommittee has started a discussion group 

on Facebook titled, “Pacific Yearly Meeting Youth 
Coordinator Discernment. The group is open to 
anyone who would like to join. Here are a few ideas 
for future activities for youth and tasks for the Youth 
Coordinator that have been shared (thanks to Nate 
Secrest for beginning the discussion.) 


An annual service trip to El Salvador (organized with 
help from Robert Broz on the El Salvador side) to 
work with local communities. 


A centrally-located gathering during winter break. 


Bimonthly or monthly service projects rotating 
around to different areas. These service projects 
would be for different age groups (middle schoolers, 
Young Friends or Junior Yearly Meeting.) 


Increased support for communication about already- 
existing activities and opportunities, such as Quaker 
Camp, Sierra Friends Camp, Quarterly Meetings, etc. 


Increased support for worship, while maintaining a 
balance of service, fun and community time. 


Join the conversation online! — 


istock 
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A JOURNEY OF 


by Lucretia Humphrey 


’ RSWR 


enturing away from our families over the Christmas 

holidays, Blake Lipsett and I, as Right Sharing of World 
Resources (RSWR) board members, traveled to Sierra Leone, 
West Africa—one of three countries where RSWR maintains 
a presence. Blake and I were staying in Bo, a town about 150 
miles from the capital city of Freetown. We were making 
“pastoral” visits to some of the projects that are funded by 
RSWR in this small country. Pastoral visits are a way of letting 
our Sierra Leone partners know that we care about the work 
they are doing with the micro-grants that we have given them. 
We listen to the women who work together in cooperatives, 
we walk to their rice fields, and we join them in meals. 


The rest house 
we stayed at had 
a toilet down 

the hall and 

a washroom 
consisting of a 
bucket of water, 
which brought 
back memories of 
my long-ago Peace Corps days in Sierra Leone. In the rooms, 
mosquito netting no longer surrounded our beds, as the 
windows now had screens, but the scene was familiar with the 
musty smells of people, earth, and a humid climate in the dry 
season. 


Getting up one morning I wandered out to the small verandah 
attached to the common room of the guest house. The plaster 
walls of the guest house made up three sides of the verandah 
with the fourth side, the front, consisting of an open doorway 
and a short wall that made a good place to sit. The shadow of - 
the roofline protected us from the sun which had already risen 
into the haze of the Harmattan morning. (The Harmattan are 
the winter winds from Europe that blow across the Sahara, 
filling the sky with dust.) The welcoming freshness and 
coolness of the night had not altogether dissipated. Women’s 
voices came from behind the rest house in quiet chatter as 
pans banged and water ran. 


_ As Roland Kreager, Director of RSWR, 


Lucretia and Geriatu 


In front of the doorway sat one man 
conversing with another who was getting 
his head shaved. There was just enough 
room for me to join them. After the social 
greetings—who we were and where we 
were from—one of the gentlemen asked a 
very basic question. 


“How do you: know that what you are 
proposing is of real use to the Sierra 
Leonean?” 


He went on to say that Sierra Leoneans are 
so polite that they will say yes to anything 
suggested by the white wealthy Westerner, 
rather than counter what is being done 

for them, even if it is not wanted. His 
thoughtful question made my thoughts 
jump to Quaker history: stories of reaching 
out in love and care to others, while calling 
them our equals and letting them tell us 
what it is they think they need. 


said recently in the RSWR Newsletter, 
“The heart of RSWR...is a partnership. 
One member of the partnership is Quakers 
and other persons of faith seeking to | 
live more justly, providing capital to 

help support micro-enterprises, and | 
experiencing jubilee justice. The other 
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‘member of the partnership is a women’s 
self-help group who, with the guidance 
of local non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and by their participation in 
‘the self-help group and the micro-credit 
\project, are living Sabbath economics in 
‘their own community.” 


As we know, a woman’s income goes 
for the betterment of her children 
providing them with food, medicine 
and an education, thus raising up 
‘the whole community. We want to 
‘empower the women we help to make 
their own decisions for what is best for 
their communities. These women will 
decide how to plant the rice, when to 
make the vegetable gardens, how to 
distribute the food and ultimately how 
to re-invest the small amount of money 
to make an ongoing enterprise. Making 
trustworthy connections is a continuing 
and evolutionary process that ultimately 
links people of vastly different life 
circumstances in a mutual step of faith. 


With the luxury of my three visits, I have 
seen a change, an evolution of need and 
desire. Looking back to my first trip, 

I know that money was well used, but 
used for relief from starvation, clothing 
children, and providing the means of © 
survival for a small village. Dollars 

from RSWR sustained villages that 

were thrashed by civil war. We made it 
possible, for example, for the community 


of Hungbo to make it through. We created 


a relationship in that area of Sierra Leone 
that taught us, the Americans, about war 
and peace and about how even simple 
acts of development, such as supporting 
farm co-ops and farm infrastructure, lay 
ongoing foundations for peace. 
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As RSWR has continued to fund grants in Sierra Leone, the 
leadership of women has emerged. Men have stepped back. 
When I first visited in 2004, our projects were managed by 
men, with women helping and providing support to the men. 
Perhaps a woman would be named as the organizer, but 
men were the ones that talked to us, only bringing women 

in as an afterthought. Speeches honoring our assistance and 
partnership were conducted by men. Women were not the 
ones speaking up and describing the work that was being 
done. It was even difficult at times to speak to a woman. 

It was clear that our grants were helping a village and the 
women in the village, but it was not clear what real leadership 
the women were able to take. 


On my second visit, the projects were beginning to recognize 
that RSWR wanted to see more women in leadership. 

More projects introduced women as the people who were 
leading efforts that benefited the entire village. Madam 
Sallay at Mile 91 was running an orphanage for children left 
parentless by the war. Oversight of this project was totally 
in her hands, although the procurement of the grant funds 
through the application process probably came from men 
in her community. As we know, a woman’s income goes for 
the betterment of her children providing them with food, 
medicine and an education -- thus raising up the whole 
community. 


On my third and most recent visit, women were in the 
foreground. Women were always there to greet us when we 
began a pastoral visit to a project. The purpose of these visits 
is not to judge projects, but to show that we care about the 
lives of these people, to listen to their stories, and to hear of 
their great needs. The purpose is to build relationships across 
immense distances, both physical and material. I might find 


Women of War Widows Development Programme 


continued next page 
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myself traipsing after the project manager down 
bush paths and over small creeks to the eventual 
project site, while the women, children and men 
tagged along on the way to their farms. Speeches 
were a time for the women to come forward and tell 
us about their plans and desires for their lives and 
the lives of their children. 


On the side women would tell us what they went 
through during the war. One woman told how her 
husband separated from her and the children so the 
rebels would treat them more humanely, giving the 
family a greater chance of surviving. Today both this 
woman and her husband are involved with NGOs that 
help the local community grow food and help with 
youth justice. This same women also told me how 
women became prostitutes just to feed their children. 
They did the act, they got paid, and they used the 
money to buy food for their children and to make a 
fresh start. I found myself almost unable to take in 
this concept, looking at these women of such dignity. 
I could hardly imagine how their lives had been. 


At one project, I asked the project manager, 
Sophiatu, how she had come to know about RSWR. 
She had found us on the internet! Sophiatu was 
finishing her degree in agriculture. Her RSWR 
project was then noticed by Adama Bundu, who 
was visiting a relative in Sophiatu’s village. Adama 
then decided she needed to do the same for her 
community, which is on the outskirts of Freetown. 
This area is on a hillside that was forested 30 years 
ago, but after the war, is covered with homes, sheds, 
and huts built every which way. During the rainy 
season the soil is literally washed to the estuary, 
turning the sea to reddish brown. Their farming 
helps protect the land as well as provide food and 
income for another group of women. 


During the thirty years stretching from the time I 
was a Peace Corps teacher until today, there has 
been a hunger in my soul to connect to those I had 
felt so at home with despite the vast differences 

in circumstance and setting. I do not want to bea 
missionary. I do not want to tell someone else how 
to live. Still I am curious what it is that pulls me back 
to this small country. It is partly that God calls us to 
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share some of the material abundance that we enjoy 
in America. But it is also the admiration I have for 
many of the people I meet in Sierra Leone. I admire 
the Sierra Leoneans who are helping desperate 
people and doing so with calmness and assurance 
that attracts me to their ways. I admire them and 
want to be more like them back home in my own 
community; I want people to appreciate the gifts of 
these folks so far away. 


Three times now I have met with Muckson, a 
community developer. He continues to amaze me 
with his insight into what needs to be done next in 
his community. What has resulted from the efforts 
of this community as shaped by local vision and 
planning? The list is long: a radio station, a peace 
and reconciliation program, plans for nurturing 
and healing children orphaned and traumatized 
by the war, a plant nursery to encourage planting 
of oil palms for oil used in cooking, a plan to bottle 
fruit juice to use the local pineapples, oranges and 
mangoes. The list continues to grow. In each of 
these projects people are empowered to find a way 
to better themselves and the lives of the children. 
Muckson sees this as a way to make peace so that 
war does not again visit his small poor country. 


People able to engage in their own betterment will 
not need war. Quakers in their various ways try to 
walk paths of peace. As a Quaker, it is fascinating 
for me to observe this Sierra Leonean man lead his 
community on the paths of peace. I feel honored 
to know this man. My own life is enriched by his 
example. This is what brings me joy and energy. 


Much is possible for Sierra Leone. Women are 
learning that they can organize and do more for 
themselves and their children together than they 
can do separately. Women are gaining strength by 
learning new skills and competencies. Women who 
have long been the small shop keepers of the market 
can now move into larger arenas. 


Here is a place where I have come down just right. I 
am so blessed. The hunger in my soul is filled by the 
tasks at hand. 


Lucretia Humprey is a member of Heartland 
Monthly Meeting in Billings, Montana. Portions 
of this article appeared in RSWR’s 1st Quarter 
Newsletter in 2009. 
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Giving Form to Faith Series 


Sneak Previews from the New Book! 


OO. the past few months, I have received submissions of artwork, songs, poetry, parables and 
essays about Friends’ experiences of the Divine, by whatever name they know it. What a wonderful 


outpouring of thoughtfulness and love! 


The book is just beginning to take shape. While we know it is the first in the Giving Form to Faith series, we 
have yet to move beyond the working title, By Any Name. We will know more details by the time the Yearly 
Meetings roll around, and will be accepting pre-orders at that time. The book will include thoughtful 
queries to help Friends explore the Spirit in the various pieces, and will be published both as an affordable 
softcover and in a “deluxe” hardcover edition with full-color artwork throughout. 


Here is a small sampling of what will be included in the book. I hope each of you finds something here to 
feed your heart and mind. And thank you, Friends, for your remarkable inspiration! - Kathy 


Driving to the Cold Hollow Mountains 
for Geoff Hewitt 


Strayed on the wide roads that drive north into Canada, 


I've been drummed all day into the pitched colors 
of the leaves dying. Times over, many times, 

I found my hand a hard fist on the steering wheel 
and my throat harsh with swallowing salt 

in my laughter, love scraping the soaked air 

for the trees 

that declare their own bright translation 

to the white houses and the weathered barns 


they've lived next to all year. 


For God's seal is on the trees: 

They're going crazy in crowds by immovable boulders 
and huge wet outcrops of granite, 

or going crazy alone in certain patches of land 
stretched fallow beside the black highways. 

They go staggering, headlong exaltations of light, 

as if God were asking in the red leaves 

that shatter with visible rage the flared blue sky: 


I grant I was not here, 

that I have no understanding of these changes. 
Things happen. 

I don't ask for answers any more, 

but I have not learned how to suffer without noise 
anything 


even illuminations of dead leaves. 


Nevertheless, if this is how things fall apart 
then let the Last Day come 

beating on the ruddy hillsides, 

bearing God's seal to hurt not the trees, 
His last seal 


which is silence. 


Phyllis Hoge 


Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 


SNEAK PREVIEW FROM THE UPCOMING BOOK! 


IO 
SkyStreaking IT 


spring time night time 
feeling them, then hearing 
time stops, stands still 
looking up to 

geese on the move 

in white shifting gentle lines 
like smoke streaks 

or those foamy lines that 


receding tides leave on the beach 


my Western Mind says 

they are headed the wrong direction 
because I still get north and east 
mixed up in this place 

and 

they must be white 

because they’ve caught 

a light beam trapped under clouds 
one 


reaching out of Boise aways away 


my Eastern Heart says 
be still, be still 

it’s a gift 

a blessing for you 


breathe deeply 
and then 


they are gone 


Sara Lee 
Boise Valley Meeting 
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A 23rd Psalm for the Pacific Northwest 


The Earth is my mother, I shall not want. 

She makes me lie down beneath the singing fir trees. 
She leads me beside the white, rushing water. 

She restores my soul. 


She leads me to high, windy places, for my heart’s ease. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley in shadow and doubt, 

I shall fear no ending. 

For Iam within You. 

Your rocks and Your trees, they comfort me. 

You have made space for me in Your secret places. 

You cleanse my mind with green water. 

My cup runneth over. 

May wisdom and beauty lie before me on all the Ways of my life, 
May I dwell at the heart of the World forever. 


Amen. 


Carol Virginia Ferm Herrick 
Bellingham Friends Meeting 


Dialogue 


Q. “What is your nature, God?” 

A. “Little person, ask a smaller question,” 

Q. ”What is the nature of Life and Man and all the Universe?” 
A. “Little person, ask a smaller question” 

Q. “What is the nature of lichens?” 


A. “A universal and daily presence. A pioneer of all other life. 
A loving community of humble beings. Loves rain. Survives 
drought, extreme cold, hot thermal springs without complaint. 
Industrious, nourishing, innocent.” 


Thank you for this, teacher! 


Kathryn Sutherland 
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what i mean when i talk about god 


cubbie storm 
san francisco meeting 


these are excerpts from a journal of “definitions of god” that i kept for awhile. i know that god is vast and 
that ican only understand a little bit at a time, so i decided to record those little bits. 


2-13-08 

we all belong to god, and god belongs to all and if god is that 3-26-08 

mysterious and vast, it must be everything we can and can’t a god that doesn’t make my 
imagine-- everything we work together to discover-- and to forget. world feel more like rejoicing 
god is the wonderful-- and the wonderful effects of Aoxecni WT CEE M, Te 


forgiving the imperfect. 
2-18-08 


god is having your heart busted open—and staying open. cracking open and letting go of who you are 
in order to take in something more vast. 


god is complete vulnerability and complete strength. that is how god is love—and not control. 
you can’t control what has busted you open. you can only stay open to it. 


2-20-08 2-26-08 


god is radical honesty. god is peering 
so far into yourself that you know there 

is nothing left to be afraid of. god is 

that in you that deeply resonates with 
other people. god is the hard and 
worthwhile work of creating real peace in 
ourselves, our personal relationships, our 
communities and our world. we have to be 
brave enough to face ourselves to learn that 6-18-08 
there is no other who can harm us. 


prayer is not for god. it’s for me. even if i go at 
prayer with the purest of intentions it’s not actually 
doing anything for god. it’s transforming me. the 
more i am grateful, the more i find to be grateful for. 
the more i ask for help, the more i find internally 
for strength and rest. god doesn’t need appeasing. 


god is the space that opens up 
when there is truth. 


Vessels 


Before I came to California, I was an aquatic biologist, 
and I frequently wrote poetry while in the field. I now 
have access to clay and kilns so I also work in clay. 
Vessels are a form I have done for a long time, and 
considering humans as vessels for "that of light", or 
divine nature appeals to me. 


Pat Howe 
Marin Friends Meeting 
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ecent years have seen 

the rise of radio spots, \ ‘a 
websites and a book series . ag — devoted to 
“This I Believe” — the collection of individual 
statements of core values and beliefs that Edward 
R. Murrow pioneered back in 1951. Many of the 
statements are profoundly felt and deeply moving. 
But, as a Quaker, I sometimes wonder whether 
our own series might have a more apophatic title, 
something like: “Why Believe?” 


Why believe? Seriously... stop a moment. Why 
believe? From our earliest days, Quakers questioned 
beliefs, questioned “notions” that distracted from 
direct experience. 


I grew up in a world of beliefs, a religious home, 
dominated by dinner-time Bible readings, bed-time 
prayer, Sunday sermons and Sunday school. It was: 
the 1970s, and in our catechisms and statements 

of faith, we swore to the right beliefs—the beliefs 
that would make right a world gone wrong, a world 
shredded by a million other heart-felt beliefs. White 
prejudice clashed with black pride while anti-war 
protestors shouted in the face of nationalistic fervor. 
Families dreaded feminism; capitalists dreaded 
communism. Catholics battled Protestants, and 
Protestants battled amongst themselves. It was us 
versus them and, ultimately, us versus us. Everyone 
killed and was killed, and everywhere in the name of 
Peace, Truth, Justice, or, sometimes, the American 
Way. What we said we believed felt utterly at odds 
with what we did. 


WHAT WE SAID WE BELIEVED And then, 
FELT UTTERLY AT ODDS Seni his were 


evening, 
WITH WHAT WE DID. as crickets 


chirred at the edge of the woods, I was feeding 
the fish in our neighbor’s goldfish pond as the sun 
sank slowly behind the trees. At one moment, I was 


WHY BELIEVE? SERIOUSLY... 
STOP A MOMENT. 
WHY BELIEVE? 


In the next, something was shining mS 
me, mens away. py beliefs, ae aw: 


Were cater I found? many ae who 5 spo 
SoS of the spiritual, the mysti | 


J elaluddin Rimi John Muir. Tho 
climbed his Seven Storey Mountain 0 
photographs of a swept porch, fields 
chopped wood. He once took a picture : 
hook hanging down from a clear sky ¢ 
“the only known photograph of God.” » 


THOMAS MERTON CLIMBED HI 
STOREY MOUNTAIN ONLY TC 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF A SWEPT PO 
FIELDS IN WINTER, AND CHO 
WOOD. HE ONCE TOOK A PICTURE® 
METAL HOOK HANGING DOWN FROM A | 
CLEAR SKY AND LABELED IT “THE ONLY — 
KNOWN PHOTOGRAPH OF GOD.” 


Do I believe in God? There’s no need; I’ve seen 

the photograph! And I’ve laughed in recognition 

of what lies beyond. What is, Is. Belief costs extra. 

The philosopher Krishnamurti wandered the world 
declaring truth a pathless land. Lao Tsu, writing 
thousands of years earlier said much the same: 

watch out for those who say they know the way. 
Navajos walk in Beauty, and Quakers keep to the 
Light, but believing much about the Beauty or the : 
Light adds nothing to them. What is, Is, just as It has — 
insisted since Moses came upon the burning bush. 
And It will continue to be what It is, despite our 
belief. In Meeting, we simply wait. 
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Now in my forties, with my own 
children struggling to grow 
whole, I see this world even more Ning, 
polarized, blinded, and blown to The poet is witness, and 

pieces by belief. I was a few miles messenger too I suppose. Carrying about awkward 
outside Washington D.C. when 
some believing themselves an 
agent of grace plowed an airplane thread ends of metaphors 

into those believing themselves like a peddlar or the postman, drawing out 
safe and secure. Beliefs have never 
made us right, nor kept us safe. 


bundles of words and thought fragments. 


of the backpack, the mailbag, pulling out of the deep pool 


. messages from God, maybe your message, some word... You are 
Rumi wrote: 8 ; ype Be, 


Out beyond ideas of wrong-doing waiting, you do not know it, for the right hand of Light 
and right-doing, there is a field. 
Ll meet you there. 


‘As I walk under the beautiful open 
__ skies of New Mexico, watching 


to grab you by your scruff and thrust whatever 
the meaning is, 


in your face, battering your nose with the 


aspen leaves emerge in the spring, rumpled envelope —See! Here! 

B ELIEFS HAVE NEVER MADE (Or is it: Hear! yes, it is, just listen), 
US RIGHT, astonished eyes and all. In the cathedral 
N OR SE Fal US*SAFE: of your heart the litany of praise 


d thanksgivi oes on da d night 
Nsteniag to them clink quietly in aa SUS. 8 y and nig 


™ - the summer breeze, and seeing -- mostly you do not hear it, perhaps you are in 
, them’ turn golden in Autumn, The Temple of If Only -- it’s right next door 
fa ae, la So Up acint or maybe across the street at 
ideas, In fact, in Meeting we seek The Shrine of Oh Well... You forget 
to sit in that field together and to remember the ark of gratitude. It sinks 
a DS ee into the piles of unfolded laundry, is buried 
are already there; we just have to by the shopping list, until some fuzzy afternoon or weary 
drop the beliefs that separate and evening the lizard of happiness crawls into 
| is rr your lap. Then God tweaks the shawl 
‘ Rob Pica feet . of Holy Moments you’d forgotten you were wearing. Then 
; unprogrammed Friend at the world shouts 
" Albuquerque Monthly Meeting the Word! 
t and also a student working 
towards an M.Min. at the round the flame of your heart. 


Earlham Schoo! ol oe 


Gyllian Davies 
Bridge City Meeting 
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Reports from the Field 


n my dresser is an acorn that was given out 

before a worship service during the “Heeding 
God’s Call: A Gathering on Peace” in Philadelphia 
in January. I attended the week-long gathering of 
historic peace churches as a representative from 
Intermountain Yearly Meeting. (You may have read 
the May issue of Friends Journal, dedicated to this 
exciting gathering.) 


This acorn seed must break through a dark and 
‘dirty soil before it receives the sun’s rays and grows 
into a mighty oak tree. This struggle is like mine/ 
ours as I/we break through to the Light. 


There were many outstanding speakers at this 
gathering, but the one I remember the most was 
Alexie Torres-Fleming. She discussed her work in the 
South Bronx protesting drug trafficking even though 
her life was threatened. Her story taught me two 
things: whatever you have that you do not need does 
not belong to you, and be generous with your life. 


The poorest of the poor taught her that. Alexie went 
on to quote St. Augustine: “The virtue of power is 
generosity,” and pointed out that if you have $1.35 in 
your pocket, you are richer than most people of the 
world. 


We had the opportunity to meet in small focus 
groups to talk about different issues. In a focus group 
on the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, Rabbi Waskow 
stated in response to a comparison between Israeli 
actions in Gaza and the Nazis, “Hitler made it policy, 
and Israel has not.” When our various focus groups 
reported back to the total group, we were asked to 
respond with two sentences which could be used in 
many meetings as we discuss social concerns. One 
sentence began, “We witness...” and the other, “We 
are called to....” 


I also attended a workshop titled, “How Can I Build a 
Community That Works for Peace?” Janet Chisholm 
and Scilla Wahrhaftig are trainers in “Creating a 
Culture of Peace”, a program originally sponsored 

by the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Their activities 
helped us understand those in opposition to our 
views. Understanding is necessary in order to see that 
of God within another as we work on reconciliation. 


feeding God! s Call: A Gathering on | Peace 


A prayerful moment during the gathering. 
Photo by Bonnie Tinker. 


I recommend this workshop for all meetings as 
Quakers speak out on issues of war and peace. 


This prayer was used in our anchor group, which 
met daily to share our reactions to the gathering. It 
resonates with me and relates to this beautiful and 
inspirational peace gathering: 


May God bless you with discomfort 
at easy answers, half-truth, and 
superficial relationships, so that 
you will live deep in your heart. 

May God bless you with anger at 
injustice, oppression, and 
exploitation of people and the earth 
so that you will work for justice, 
equity, and peace. 


May God bless you with tears to 
shed for those who suffer so you will 
reach out your hand to comfort 
them and change their pain into joy. 


And may God bless you with 
the foolishness to think that you 
can make a difference in the world, 
so you will do the things which 
others say cannot be done. 


You can learn more about the “Creating a Culture of 
Peace” program at http://www.kirkridge.org/. Ann 
Hardt is a member of Tempe Monthly Meeting. 
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Freedom Friends Church 
Faith and Practice 


by Freedom Friends Church 
Salem, OR 


reviewed by 
C. Wess Daniels 


Even among all the diversity that is the Quaker 
tradition, Freedom Friends Church in Salem Oregon 
is a unique hybrid. In a recent interview about 
Freedom Friends, one San Francisco-area Friend, 
who has been involved with FFC from the beginning, 
told me, “There’s nothing else like it on the face of 
the earth. It’s a new thing under the Quaker sun. It is 
unabashedly evangelical, and unabashedly inclusive. 
There is no other meeting that can self identify as 
such.” And if this blending wasn’t enough to raise an 
eyebrow or two, then the fact that this independent 
monthly meeting just published their own Faith and 
Practice might be. 


Five years in the making, the members of Freedom 
Friends Church created a thoroughgoing and deep 
document about Quaker faith in the twenty-first 
Century. The book is meant to reflect generous 
orthodoxy, “a call to Gospel order, not a creed.” 
And while it is fairly short at sixty-three pages, the 
depth of what it covers far outweighs its length. In 
four sections it deals with beliefs, practices, church 
polity, and most interestingly, a section titled, 
“Renunciation: That Which We Oppose.” 


There are three things renounced in FFC’s Faith 
and Practice: slavery, fundamentalism, and evil. 
Slavery pertains to unjust situations, such as 
poverty, that people face worldwide, as wells as 
slavery to addictions, or the spiritual slavery of 
pride and power. Concerning fundamentalism, 
they express a healthy dose of divine agnosticism, 
and they distinguish between those Christians who 
relate to the truth and those who seek to possess 
and control the truth. They reject the latter as a sin. 
Finally, they draw on the language of “The War of 
the Lamb,” which seeks to denounce all forms of 
evil. The weapons of the lamb are “truth, peace and 
persistence.” 


They recognize themselves as “fairly orthodox” and 
make reference to things like Christ’s perfection, 
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virgin birth and resurrection, while also being deeply 
rooted in the Quaker tradition’s call to “Gospel 
Order,” and peace and justice in our world. Freedom 
Friends welcomes the stranger in a way rarely found 
in the church today. This is not simply because of 
their inclusive stance towards the LGBTQ community, 
but because of the wide diversity represented in terms 
of their theology, economics, age, education and even 
mental and physical health. If you are interested 

in fresh expressions of Quakerism, then this Faith 
and Practice is a great place to start imagining new 
convergences between Quakerism, Christianity and 
our contemporary context. 


Reviewer C. Wess Daniels is the new pastor of 
Camas Friends Church in Camas, Washington. You 
can read his blog at gatheringinlight.org. Copies of 
FFC’s Faith and Practice can be ordered online at 


http://www freedomfriends.org/ 


New Light: 
Twelve Quaker Voices 
edited by Jennifer Kavanaugh 


12 Quaker Voices 


reviewed by 
Bob Marvos 


The anonymous “voices” offered in New Light: 12 
Quaker Voices, edited by Jennifer Kavanagh, are 
those of Quakers who have been running a series of 
open Quaker Quest events throughout Britain and 

in North America for spiritual seekers the past six 
years and have written from their own experience on 
selected topics. 


Quaker Quest was conceived in 2002 to explore 
personal reflections on themes that are at the heart 
of the Quaker faith: What is God? Why pacifism? 
Who is Jesus? How are we equal? What about 

evil? Is simplicity possible? The book concludes 
with reflections on Meeting for Worship. Each 
chapter begins with a quote either from respected 
Friends, Faith and Practice, or spiritual thinkers of 
other faiths. This is followed by twelve anonymous 
testimonies representing a wide diversity of 
experiences and beliefs that reveal a vital unity of 
spirit. Each chapter ends by encouraging readers to 
take to time write about their own experience. 


Two testimonies, one concerning God, another evil, 
echo my own experience. One Friend declares, “So 
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I lay down God as a noun and take up the Spirit 

as a verb — an eternal process, that is evolving 

and creative, genuinely open, free and without 
destination. For the Spirit itself evolves as the 
universe and humanity evolve; our spiritual quest is 
a story of new revelations...” 


Another Friend speaking of evil suggests that the 
“root of all evil” is the gradual drift towards denying 
the brotherhood of our common humanity, the 
distancing one from another imperceptibly that 
leads to treating other humans not as we wish to 

be treated, but as different from us, as objects, as 
numbers, as sub-human. This makes it possible for 
people to plan to harm, to degrade, to deprive and 
to kill. This Friend notes that Gandhi, after meeting 
Mussolini, commented that it had not been possible 
to make human contact with him. 


There were times while reading New Light: Twelve 
Quaker Voices when I felt as if I were vicariously 
participating in a meeting for worship. One can 

read these testimonies from beginning to end or 

just select one randomly. Either way, you cannot go 
astray by pretending as you read that you are sitting 
with the speakers in worship. Take the time to reflect 
on the testimonies. Let their insight and wisdom 
nurture your spirit. 


Reviewer Bob Marvos is a member of Central 
Oregon Worship Group in Bend, Oregon. New Light 
is available through www.quakerbooks.org and 
other booksellers. 


Acedia & Me: 

A Marriage, Monks, 
and a Writer’s Life 
by Kathleen Norris 


reviewed by Jonathan Brown 


Kathleen Norris excels at spiritual memoir, and her 
latest book is no exception. She traces the insidious 
effects of the spiritual malaise known as acedia 
through personal experience and a couple millennia 
of rcligious and literary writing. 


Quoting from the desert monks of early Christianity, 
she classifies acedia as a temptation—of indifference, 
hopelessness, and self-centeredness—and diagnoses 
“much of the restless boredom, frantic escapism, 
commitment phobia, and enervating despair that 
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plagues us today [as] the ancient demon of acedia in 
modern dress.” 


She carefully explores acedia’s relationship to 
depression, both personally and societally, deciding 
that “while depression is an illness treatable by 
counseling and medication, acedia is a vice that is 
best countered by spiritual practice and the discipline 
of prayer.” I appreciated her observation that acedia 
may also cloak itself in anger or despair, leading to 
isolation and estrangement, when what we need most 
is to engage with fellow humans or with God. 


Based on the example of monastic communities 
(she has written at length elsewhere about her 
experience joining one as a lay member), she assails 
the common misperception that “the ultimate 

goal of spiritual practice is to reveal what good 

and deserving people we are,” rather than to know 
oneself wholly and provide a sense of connection— 
and responsibility—to something greater than 
oneself. In this regard, she cautions that the best test 
of a leading is not necessarily what brings one joy; 
initial hesitations may appropriately be set aside in 
the service of others. 


She finds reassurance in the fact that temptations 
such as acedia are common to all of us. While 
suggesting that the only sin lies in failing to resist 
their pull, she writes, “That I fail far more often 
than I succeed does not discourage me; it is to be 
expected.” I found her conclusion convincing: the 
best remedies are (re-)commitment to relationship 
and vocation and to the self-discipline that they 
require, as well as acceptance of God’s grace. 


Reviewer Jonathan Brown is a member of South 
Seattle Preparative Meeting in Seattle, Washington. 


Finding the Taproot 

of Simplicity: 

A Movement Between Inner 
Knowledge and Outer Action 


Pendle Hill Pamphlet #400 


Finding the 


by Fran Taber 


reviewed by Douglas Tsoi 


Fran Taber’s pamphlet explores the origins of the 
simplicity testimony. Some may be surprised that 
the original Friends did not have a testimony for 
simplicity (indeed, if I remember correctly, they did 
not have testimonies at all.) Instead early Friends 
simply tried to make their outer lives comport to 
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the inner truth they were newly experiencing. In 
doing so, they “...found that they had to strip away 
superfluidities in their lives. They also discovered 
that when they did this, they were given new joy 
and power.” In short, they discerned through Light 
what was important, reordered their lives around 
it and dropped everything else. Taber submits that 
material simplification grows from making our 
inner and outer lives congruent. As 18th century 
Quaker abolitionist John Woolman discovered, 
“every degree of luxury ... and every demand for 
money inconsistent with Divine order hath some 
connection” with oppression. 


Similarly, 20th century Friend Mildred Young 
suggested that through our inflated standard of 
living, we participate in much of the violence and 
injustice in the world and that our level of material 
comfort does not comport with our professed beliefs 
in peace and social justice. Taber ends with a brief 
discussion of Duane Elgin’s voluntary simplicity 
movement, which she suggests is the Quaker 
testimony taken on by the larger community. She 
challenges Friends to remain vital in the movement 
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and by doing so, stay true to our spiritual discipline. 


I see the discipline of simplicity as the challenge 

of inner discernment in an increasingly noisy and 
distracting world. By eschewing the trivial we 
conserve the important gifts we have: our time and 
attention. But living up to the simplicity testimony is 
like living up to the integrity testimony: a profoundly 
and unsettlingly scary thing. What would listening to 
our Inner Voice actually require us do? We admire 
Woolman, but are we truly willing to use his life as, 
“a pattern, an example”? That’s why the distracting 
and the trivial are so tempting, it keeps us from 
having to turn quietly inward and listen. 


But if we are unwilling to go all the way, perhaps we 
can take small steps. Such is the stuff of continuing 
revelation. 


Reviewer Douglas Tsoi is a member of Newtown 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and taught at George School, a Quaker boarding 
school in Newtown, for four years. He attends 
Bridge City Meeting in Portland, Oregon. 
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LEVIER TO THE LDVIOR 


On this wonderful Earth there are many great places. 
Some of us who are lucky to live in them don’t realize 
it, but for others as visitors it can be a blessing of 

our God. For example, in April I visited one of the 
nicest places in the United States. When I arrived 

in Portland, Oregon, I was shocked by the different 
point of views of Quakers, but in a positive way. Thus 
I am so grateful that the Editorial Board members’ 
second meeting of the Quaker Youth Book Project . 
was held there. 


The natural landscapes were for me as if they were 
painted; that made me think about God’s love and 
about the Heaven or Paradise that is God’s promise 
for all who decide to become his truth child. This 
Paradise is awaited with faith and hope by many 
Bolivian Evangelical Quakers. And I have never seen 
in my life so many and different beautiful trees, 
plants, flowers, and waterfalls as I saw in Oregon! I - 
was just asking myself if the views were real, which 
maybe could sound strange to most Bolivian Friends, 
since for them unreal or impossible things can 
become real and possible when it is about following 
and serving our Lord Jesus and God. 


In all my Quaker life in Bolivia I have heard about 
Oregon as one of the most important places for 

the Friends, since a huge Quaker community lives 
there and they do awesome Quaker works serving 
others. So I have always wanted to visit it one day, 
but I never thought that it could be real and happen 
so soon. Even friends in my country were excited 
when I told them that I was going to visit Oregon. 
We know there were some brave missionaries from 
Indiana and Oregon who came to Bolivia, for which 
we are grateful to God. We have always felt as part of 
them in some way or other. 


For instance, the issue of education is one of the 
links we have had with Friends from Oregon. George 
Fox University was a great inspiration to support the 
education of Bolivian Yearly Meetings. The Bolivian 
Evangelical University (Universidad Evangelica 
Boliviana) is supported and loved by all Quakers 

in my country. Many young Bolivian Friends have 
graduated from that university. On the other hand, 
in the last few years Bolivian Friends struggled to 
oil *hools because of the economic problems 
in our country. We are so grateful to God that now 
we can count on the Bolivian Quaker Education 
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Fund, an organization which helps us to support our 
schools in different ways. 


In my Aymara native Language there is a word, 
jiwasa, that is related to the Quakers’ beliefs of 
equality and simplicity. Jiwasa means “you and me”; 
that is a special word since this includes everybody 
in brotherhood or friendship for Bolivian Aymara 
people. When I was in Oregon, I felt as if my Friends 
from there were saying this word whenever they 
were helping and taking care of me and as well 
sharing with me about their Quaker community, 
although we have had never met before and we 

are not from the same Yearly Meeting. I had the 
opportunity to meet many Friends from different 
Monthly and Yearly Meetings there. That makes me 
so happy; and I will never forget the two little baby 
Friends, Lily and Amy, who I met, too, and with 
whom we communicated as I usually talk with God 
in my mind and heart. 


Thus, all this reminds me of my Aymara community, 
where everybody lives as a big family. When I was a 
child I lived in a small town, and my parents taught 
me to greet adults as aunt and uncle, and senior 


' people as grandpas. I think that in God, who lets us 


have this Quaker community all over the world, we 
Friends are as a big family, too! 


Therefore I give this prayer: Beloved and Everlasting 
God I want to thank you very much for this visit to 
this amazing place named Oregon, and as well to 
other States in US. I am grateful that You still keep 
my Friends there as You keep us here in Bolivia in 
your mercy. And we, all Quakers all over the world, 
always want to live as an only family loving each 
other in You. Guide us on your righteous and just 
path, please. In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
amen. 


Emma Condori Mamani’s Yearly Meeting is 
Santidad Amigos (Holiness Friends.) She has been 
teaching at Quaker Schools for almost ten years, 
and helps with the Bolivian Quaker Education Fund 
(BQE-Bo) in La Paz, Bolivia. She is on the editorial 
board l for the Quaker Youth Book Project. 


Find Western Friend ONLINE! 


_ Please visit the website at http:// 
westernfriend.org, and visit regularly! — 


_ Use the online calendar of Quaker events { 

across the West, read articles, minutes from. ' 

} the’ three Yearly Meetings, see photos Ba | 
your F/friends, and more! 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Marie Johnson Clark 
Phoenix Friends Meeting 


Marie Johnson Clark, of Glendale, 
Arizona, passed away on January 
6, 2009. Born in 1923 in Searsboro, 
Iowa, Marie was the daughter of 
Carroll Elwood and Alice Rebecca 
Standing Johnson. She was a 
graduate of William Penn College 
and earned her M.A. degree at 
Arizona State University. Marie 
was raised on a dairy in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, where her father hired 
students from William Penn to 
work on the dairy. This is where she 
met her future husband, Roy. 


Marie joined Roy in Honolulu 
where he was stationed during 
World War II, and they were 
married under the care of the 
Honolulu Friends Meeting. Marie 
was a teacher in a school for 
Hawaiian children in Honolulu. She 
was also a counselor of a club for 
teenaged Japanese girls. 


At the end of the war the couple 
returned to Iowa, where they farmed 
with Roy’s sister and husband. While 
in Iowa, they became parents of 
three sons. Due to Marie’s chronic 
illness they moved to Buckeye, 
Arizona, where Marie became an 
elementary school teacher. She 
taught fourth grade for 18 years at 
Buckeye Elementary School. 


While in Buckeye, their first daughter 
was born, passing away soon 
thereafter. Their second daughter was 
also born in Buckeye. During summer 
months, the family enjoyed traveling, 
camping, and hiking. 


Retiring in 1982, Marie and Roy 
moved to Glencroft Retirement 
Community in Glendale, Arizona. 
While there they spent many years 
volunteering and traveling the world. 
Marie became active in the Grand 
Canyon State Games and Senior 
Olympics, earning awards in both. 


Marie was a lifetime member of 
the Religious Society of Friends, 
attending meetings around the 
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globe. She practiced her faith with 
passion and conviction, serving on 
committees within the state and at 
regional levels. For a few years she 
and Roy attended and worked in the 
Buckeye Community Church. Marie 
is preceded in death by her husband 
of 65 years, Roy Albert Clark; her 
eldest son, Raymond Lee Clark; 


- and daughter, Ann Irene Clark. 


She is survived by her sons Wayne 
Maurice Clark (Carol Hartley) of 
Tustin, California; Howard Dean 
Clark (Pauline Combe) of Milan, 
New York; daughter Joan Christine 
Keck (Daniel Keck) of Buckeye; 
daughter-in-law Ruby Jean 

Vance of St. Helens, Oregon; six 
grandchildren, Johonna Gamble, 
Jeff Clark, Brian Clark, Darin Clark, 
Spencer Keck, and Casey Keck; and 
eight great grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Louise 
Thayer Draper 
Redwood Forest Meeting 


Elizabeth Louise Thayer Draper 
was born July 12, 1919 in Salem, 
Oregon. She was one of three 
children born to Darwin Greene 
Thayer and Elizabeth Thurman 
Lewis Thayer. Betty spent her 
early years in Corvallis, Oregon 
and Mill Valley and Pacific Grove, 
California. During her high school 
years in Pacific grove, she was 
active in the Epworth League, a 
Methodist youth organization, 
where she became friends with 
John Edwin Draper. World War II 
ended her three years of study in 
biology. John and Betty married 

in 1941, during the years John was 
working at a Civilian Public Service 
camp in Three Rivers, California, 
performing his alternative service 
as a conscientious objector to World 
War II. Their honeymoon was spent 
coaxing a burro to come along on 

a backpack trip in Kings Canyon 
National Park. 


Between 1944 and 1953, John 

and Betty had five children: Jim, 
Richard, Phyllis, Caroline and Paul. 
They spent time in the California 
towns of Elk Grove, Gridley and in 
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1952, they settled in Davis, where 
they remained until 1990. 


The family home in Davis had 
enough land to grow thirteen fruit 
and nut trees, grapes, berries, 
asparagus, and a huge summer 
vegetable garden. Not only did Betty 
cook delicious, nutritious meals, 
but she also spent each summer 
canning the bounties of the gardens, 
as many as eighty quarts of cherries 
from one tree. This was one of the 
many ways she manifested the 
strong, capable pioneer spirit of her 
ancestors. Every morning we had 

a hot family breakfast, prepared by 
John or Betty. At the same time, 
Betty prepared six sack lunches 

for the rest of us to take along to 
school or work. It was a rare day 
when it didn’t include a sandwich on 
homemade bread and homemade 
cookies. Everyone would then travel 
by bicycle, rain or shine, to the 
various public schools in Davis. 


After the youngest child was 
delivered to kindergarten on the 
back of Betty’s bicycle, she would 
continue on to her new job asa 
part-time laboratory technician at 
the University of California, Davis, 
where she worked for many years. In 
the early 1970’s she went to college 
and earned her Associate’s degree in 
medical assisting and worked in that 
field for several years. 


Betty had many hobbies, including 
backpacking, bicycling, gardening 
and camping, including one 
memorable trip when the two 
youngest were still in diapers. She 
also enjoyed silkscreen printing and 
other arts, woodworking, furniture 
reupholstery and refinishing, 
including stripping heavy black paint 
off a piano to expose the lovely wood 
underneath. She knit many sweaters 
and was an excellent seamstress, 
sewing much of our clothing. For 
the last twenty years of her life, 

she designed and sewed beautiful 
quilts. It was in these years that she 
shortened her name to Liz. 


A great joy for Liz was the two or 
three years in the early 1980’s she 
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and John spent as fire lookouts in 
the Yolla Bolla mountains, where 
Liz spent hours making quilts on a 
treadle sewing machine, stopping 
every ten minutes to scan the 
horizon for fires. 


The Draper family began attending 
Davis Friends Meeting in the early 
1960’s, and John and Betty became 
members a few years later. Liz was 
active in peace and social justice 
issues throughout her life, including 
her activities with the Meeting, with 
the League of Women Voters, and 
numerous peace marches. She even 
helped blockade a train carrying 
armaments bound for Vietnam. She 
and John were founding members 
of Santa Rosa Creek Commons, a 
Quaker co-housing project, and 
helped in the founding of Friends 
House, a Quaker assisted living 
facility for the elderly. 


John and Liz moved to Santa Rosa 
in 1990, sharing a house with 
their daughter Phyllis in order to 
continue helping her cope with 
the effects of multiple sclerosis. 
Liz transferred her membership to 
Redwood Forest Friends Meeting. 
After John’s death in 1992, Liz 
continued her involvement with the 
Meeting, Friends House, quilting 
projects and numerous family 
activities. She began showing 
signs of confusion in 1999, and 
had nine years of declining health 
due to dementia and strokes. She 
died June 22nd, 2008 at her home 
in Santa Rosa, eleven days after 
breaking her femur. Her family 
and friends continue to be greatly 
influenced by her life of integrity 
and compassion. 


Jane Houseling Mills 
Redwood Forest Meeting 


Jane was born November 30, 

1930 in Newark, New Jersey. 

She grew up there attending the 
Presbyterian Church. She graduated 
from Douglass College at Rutgers 
University. Jane began her working 
life as a professional home economist, 
then became a wife and mother 
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when she married Jerry Mills, an 
engineer. When Jerry was transferred 
to California they eventually settled 
in San Diego with their two children, 
Richard and Betsy. 


At home, Jane was a welcoming 
presence to friends who enjoyed 
her munificent garden, wonderful 
cooking, and gentle humor. She 
also served generously in the San 
Diego community. In 1968 Jane 
and her family participated in a 
three-year community action effort 
funded by the Methodist Church, 
called the New Adult Community. 
NAC endeavored to bridge the gap 
between young adults and their 
elders by together addressing the 
issues of poverty, racial conflict 
and violence, particularly in 

urban communities. Jane worked 
intensely with young adults to create 
better communication between 
generations, foster leadership and 
develop greater awareness about 
issues of social justice. 


In the early 1970's, seeking a way 
to live her faith that was closer to 
her heart, Jane was attracted to the 
social and spiritual message of the 
Society of Friends. After her initial 
attendance at La Jolla Friends 
Meeting, Jane indicated that she 
felt “as if she had come home,” and 
eventually joined La Jolla Monthly 
Meeting. She later spent a year at 
Pendle Hill, counting her time there 
as “a deep rich gift.” 


Jane welcomed opportunities 

to stretch and grow in creative 
activities. After studying 
improvisational dance with Barbara 
Mettler in Arizona, Jane shared her 
love of dance with friends on her 
nearby beach and with students 

at the West Coast Association of 
Religion and Psychology and at 
Grossmont Community College. She 
also loved hiking and backpacking, 
and led family and friends on many 
memorable adventures in Mexico, 
Alaska and Europe. Jane completed 
an MA at St. John’s College in their 
Great Books curriculum, and earned 
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a teaching credential in English. She 
subsequently taught at San Dieguito 
and Torrey Pines high schools. 


In 1988 Jane took early retirement 
from her teaching job to move 

to Monan’s Rill, a Quaker-based 
intentional community in rural 
Sonoma County. There she was 
involved in many activities and had 
a special love for the gardens and 
orchard. During this time she taught 
English at Santa Rosa Junior College 
and also supervised student teachers 
for Sonoma State University. 


After living in Santa Rosa for a 
year, Jane transferred her Quaker 
membership to Redwood Forest 
Meeting, where she served the 
meeting generously as clerk, 
treasurer, and on many committees. 
She often served also as a mentor 

to younger people in the meeting, 
providing practical advice with love 
and needed humor. 


She was also very active in multiple 
roles with Pacific Yearly Meeting, 
including service as Assistant Clerk. 
John Woolman School welcomed 
her as a member of their board of 
directors. 


In 2002 Jane moved to Friends 
House. Devoted to this Quaker-led 
retirement community, she served 
on the board of Friends Association 
of Services for the Elderly and 

other diverse ways. A valued 
contribution to Friends house was 
the orientation Jane presented 

to staff on concepts and values 

of Quakerism. Jane said in her 
biography in Who’s Who at Friends 
House that she was spending her 
time at Friends House “watching for 
clues to the next turn of events in 
my lucky life. I hope it will include 
continued deepening of the spiritual 
aspects of Quakerism as well as 
service wherever I’m drawn.” 


Jane died suddenly in the early 
hours of Saturday, July 19th, 
2008. She is survived by her son 
Richard, daughter Betsy and six 
granddaughters. 
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Ruth Batchelor Allen 
Redwood Forest Meeting 


Born to Charles Batchelor and 
Elsie Pagenhart November 4, 
1916, Ruth grew up in Chappaqua, 
New York. She was admitted into 
Friends membership in 1919 at the 
request of her parents. Her father, 
a Columbia graduate, teacher and 
businessman, founded a camp on 
Lake George where Ruth spent 
her summers. Her mother was a 
University of Minnesota graduate, 
nurse and social worker. 


Ruth was independent at an early 
age. Graduating from high school 
at fifteen, she attended Northfield 
Seminary in Massachusetts and 

the University of Minnesota. She 
received her BA in 1937 and moved 
to New York to study architecture 
at New York University, attaining 
her Bachelor of Architecture degree 
in 1943, and worked as a hospital 
and school planner. Ruth belonged 
to New York Monthly Meeting from 
1942 to 1949. 


In 1949, Ruth married architect 
Rex Whitaker Allen and moved to 
Mill Valley, California, with Rex’s 

_ two young children, Alexandra and 
Frances. The couple had two more 
children, Mark and Susan. Ruth 
was a member of the San Francisco 
Friends Meeting from 1953 to 1963 
and was involved in an allowed 


meeting in Mill Valley for a few years. 


She resigned from San Francisco 
Friends Meeting in 1963 when she 
joined the Episcopal Church in Mill 


Valley. Ruth stated, “My membership 


in the Episcopal Church I consider to 
be an enrichment of, rather than an 


aberration from, the ways of Friends.” 


Ruth and Rex designed several 
homes together, while Rex 
developed a hospital architecture 
practice and became president 

of the American Institute of 
Architects. The marriage began 
to dissolve in 1968, and they were 
divorced in 1972. 


In 1969, Ruth worked briefly as 
Assistant Health Facilities Planner 
for the city of New York, but then 


moved back to the Bay Area, focusing 
on spiritual and physical healing. 
She became a member of Redwood 
Forest Friends Meeting in Santa 
Rosa in 1977. In 1982, Ruth helped 
create Santa Rosa Creek Commons, 
a limited-equity housing co-op for 
all ages. She resided there for the 
past 26 years and, with the support 
of her community and family, lived 
independently until her death. 


Ruth participated in EST, 
Esalen, dream and other healing 
workshops, becoming deeply 
involved with the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation’s co-counseling 
program. She earned a license in 
massage therapy, working with 
battered women and seniors. She 
published two volumes of poetry, 
Inklings and A Wild Surmise, and a 
biography of her parents. 


Throughout her life, Ruth cultivated 
a keen sense “of the wonder 

and beauty and mystery of life.” 

She loved walking, especially in 

the natural world, read widely, 
remembered lyrics and sang 
hundreds of songs, and danced 
often. She was deeply committed 
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to spiritual practice, drawing from 
world religious teachings and 
focusing on “this eternal moment.” 


Ruth’s love of the outdoors 
expressed itself in her exploration 
of the many trails in the Santa Rosa 
area. At age 91, she walked the 2.3 
miles around Spring Lake with two 
of her daughters. She delighted in 
naming plants, animals, and tasting 
wild edibles. She supported the 
Sierra Club, Environmental Defense 
Fund, and the Public Land Trust, 
among many others. 


Architect, mother, environmentalist, 
poet, peace activist, and spiritual 
seeker, Ruth died peacefully at home, 
June 16th, 2008, at age 91. She is 
survived by her sisters Page Bancroft 
of Berkeley and Hazel Tuecke of 
Ohio; children Alexandra Allen of 
Sonoma, Frances Dunn of Virginia, 
Mark Allen of San Francisco, and 
Suki Lechner of Israel; grandchildren 
Mark Fleckles, Kari Arellano, Dawn 
Marie and Seth Dunn, Ellery and 
Nick Allen, Eden and Segev Lechner; 
and great-grandchildren, Salvador 
and Marco Arellano. 


Friends World Committee 
for Consultation 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAS 


Connecting 
Friends 


Crossing 


de los Amigos 


July 18 — August 15, 2010 


Seeking 14 young Friends ages 
16-18 and two adult facilitators 


Apply by September 30, 2009 
Questions? qgyp@fwccamericas.org 
Application form at 

www.fwecamericas.org 


Friends World Committee for Consultation 
Section of the Americas 

1506 Race Street, Philadelphia PA 19102, USA 
215, 241, 7250, americas@fwecamericas.arg 


Comité Matacic de Gane. 


Cultures 
Changing 
Lives 


SECCION DE LAS AMERICAS 


Quaker Youth Pilgrimage 
to the Northwestern United States 


www.fwecamericas.org 
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Right Sharing of World Resources 


Providing grants in support of 
micro-enterprise development in 
south India, Africa, and among Friends. 
Learn more at WWw.rswr.org 

e Make a donation 

e Sign up for the RSWR newsletter 

¢ Contact us for a program at your 
meeting or church. 


101 Quaker Hill Dr., Richmond, IN 47374 
765.966.0314 


HANG Kalimba 
5 Magic 


The kalimba, or African thumb 
piano, can be a spiritual com- 


panion, a personal instrument 
of peace, and a conduit for the 
joy of God. 
Learn more at: 
www.kalimbamagic.com 
(520) 881-4666 


Quaker House 


Fayetteville/Ft. Bragg NC 


40 Years of Front-Line Peace Witness 


And Just Getting Started! 
Read Our New Book: 


YES To The Troops. 


NO To The Wars. 


Quaker House 
223 Hillside Avenue 
Fayetteville NC 28301 
www.quakerhouse.org 


Chuck Fager, Director 


Quaker Life 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Life—informing and 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends for 
one year (6 issues) at $24. For infor- 
mation contact Quaker Life, 

101 Quaker Hill Drive Richmond, 
IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 


Website: www.fum.org 


Friends Journal 

is more than a 
magazine—it’s a 
ministry of the 
written word. 
Friends worldwide 
find community 
in each issue full of award-winning 
articles, opinions, poetry, news and 
art. Call us toll-free at 800-471-6863 
and mention offer code FB2008 to 
receive 12 monthly issues for $35, 
saving 42% off the cover price! 
FRIENDS JOURNAL, 1216 Arch 
St., 2A, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 


www.friendsjournal.org. 


6 PENDLE HILL 
Pamphlets are timely essays 

on many facets of Quaker life, 
thought and spirituality, read- 
able at one sitting. Subscribe to 
receive six pamphlets/year for 
$25 (US.) Also available: every 
pamphlet published previ- 
ously by Pendle Hill, including 
recent pamphlets by Warren 
Ostrom, Marge Abbott, Robert 
Griswold and Steve Smith. 
800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 
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QUEST Coordinator 


University Friends Meeting, Seattle, 
seeks experienced administrator, 
program developer, trainer for 
established program providing six 
interns with year-long positions 

at local social change and service 
organizations. Half-time, salaried 
position. Quaker or active among 
Friends. Application deadline, June 
15 for early August start. Contact 
Personnel Committee: 
UFMeeting@gmail.com or 

call 360-668-9370. 


Support a Friendly Ministry and 
Make A Little Money 


Western Friend is seeking some 
help in securing new advertisers. 
Earn up to 20% commission on ad 
sales. No benefits, no hourly wage. 


_ Experience, patience and comfort 


with computers are very welcome. 
For more info, email 
editor@westernfriend.org. 


Advertise with WF 


Reach a wonderful audience of 
Friendly Readers! 


2009 Advertising Rates: $.50 per 
word for classified ads. Minimum 
charge $15. Box ads: 10% extra, 


25% extra for color. Logo included 


for additional. $10. 10% discount 
for 3 consecutive ads, 25% 
discount for 10. Display ads: $20 
per column inch. Add 15% for 
_ spot, 25% for full color. Full page: 
$350; half page: $200; one-third 
page: $150; two-thirds page: 
$250. Discounts for consecutive 
display ads. Call Kathy Hyzy at 
503.956.4709 or email editor@ 


westernfriend.org 
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SERVICES 


% Need Clarity? 
\)) By phone on-the-go 
‘) clearness for following your 
leadings. Quaker with 35 years’ 
experience offering personal life 
coaching at a reduced rate for Friends. 
(FAQ at www.coachfederation.org.) 
M.Ed. in Counseling, School of the 
Spirit graduate, CTT trained 
(www.thecoaches.com.) Call Susan 
Swanstrom at 406-529-6937. 
My leading is carbon neutrality—deep 
discount if this is yours as well! 


Quaker Commercial Realtor 
specializing in income property sales 
and 1031 replacements nationally. 
Call Allen Stockbridge, JD, CCIM at 
877-658-3666. 


FOK KOK 
Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: vintage@gis.net. Website: 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


2K KKK 


FRANCESCA LOHMANN, 
CALLIGRAPHER 


Available for Wedding 
Certificates, etc. Please email me 
for writing samples and other 
details: flohmann6@gmail.com 
or call me at 401-225-6982 
prices negotiable 


KEKE 


Join the Fellowship of the Quakers 
in the Arts ($25/yr) and share your 
work with Friends in our exciting 
quarterly, Types & Shadows. Seeking 
short fiction & nonfiction, poetry, 
drawings, B&W photos, and news of 
Quaker art. Help create a new chap- 
ter in Quaker history! More info: 
FQA, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
PA 19102. Email submissions OK. 
fqa@quaker.org www.quaker.org/fqa 


Western Friend 


SCHOOLS, 


RETREAT CENTERS & 
RETIREMENT HOMES 


Sierra Friends 
Camp 


A Quaker 
summer camp 
for boys and girls 
ages 9-14 in the 
Sierra Nevada 
Foothills 


Visit us on the web at 
sierrafriendscamp.org 


KEEK 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 
http://www.quakercenter.org. 


KKK 


Friends House 
A Quaker-inspired Elder 


Community 


Priends House is a nonprofit 
Continuing Care Retirement 
Community located in Santa 
Rosa, in the Wine Country of 
Northern California. Assisted 
living, skilled nursing, garden 
apartments for independent 
living, a library of 5500 
volumes, and a Fitness Center 
are situated on a seven-acre 


campus. Residents participate 


in governance, educational 
programs, entertainment, and 
hospitality activities. For more 
information, call us at 707-538- 
0152 and/or visit our website at: 
www.friendshouse.org. 

RCFE #496801929/SNF #010000123/COA #220 
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The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability — 


Project-based learning 


Living in Quaker community 
> § 


Extensive service-learning — 
trips 7 


Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


ee! 
www.woolman.org _ 


William Penn House, a Quaker 
Center on Capitol Hill in Washing- 
ton, DC offering hospitality, semi- 
nars on peace, social justice, dialogue 
among faiths on AIDS and related 
issues. Washington Quaker Work- 
camps provides Quaker service learn- 
ing. We seek interns for all of our 
programs. www.williampennhouse. 


org 202-543-5560. 


TRAVEL 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Cross-Cultural Service Learning 
This Summer! 


Western Quaker Workcamps 

is offering service learning 
opportunities this Summer in Mexico 
and South Dakota. El Desemboque 
de los Seris, from June 25 to July 2 
for the Seri New Year. Pine Ridge 
with the Oglala Lakota 7/8-16, 7/19- 
25 and 7/26-8/1. Visit http://www. 
imym.org/jsp for info or contact 
Mike Gray: mgray@afsc.org or 

call 520-907-6321. 


T want to subseribe to Wester Frieud! 


Namen. ee ee en wAddress: 


__ One Year ($29) __ Two Years ($42) __ Five Years ($100) 


__ New Subscriber! $20 the first year. 


Please send this form and a check for the appropriate amount to: 


A 
: 
' 
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: 
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Western Friend, 833 SE Main St, Mailbox #138, Portland OR 97214 


OR! Save $4 and subscribe online at westernfriend.org 
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